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ARMS  RAISED  HIGH 


MUSIC  SEEPS  THROUGH  HIS  BOD  Y 
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HE  STANDS 


CRA  VING 


i want  to  be  a poem 
but  how? 

settle  down  and  study, 

for  monday  read  pages  80-199. 

i want  to  live 

enfleshed  in  words  — 

don’t  forget  to  stop  at  the  grocery  store 
and  be  home  by  suppertime. 

i want  to  dance 

in  form  and  color  — 

follow  the  MLA  requirements 
watch  the  spacing  between  your  lines 

let  me  out,  feel  my  music 
touch  my  fire 
i can  be. 


diane  ’71 


ken  henderson 


to  tensile  strength  - 


adrenaline  quickens  pulse; 


freedom 


freedom  to  leave, 

to  roam  the  land,  to  live,  to  laugh. 

freedom  is  the  feeling  that 

security  is  there  where  you  want  it,  if  you  want  it, 
when  you  want  it. 

freedom  means  being  with  those  you  care  for, 

and  freedom  is  choosing,  knowing  that  when  you’ve  chosen 

those  you  love  stand  benind  you. 


marilyn  mar  cum 


I’ve  yet  to  conquor. 
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The  whisper  of  pine 
The  rush  of  streams. 


monica 


MRS.  H 


The  door  with  children’s  own  colored  reindeer  on  it  opened  first  a crack,  then  all  the  way.  All  of  the 
sudden  I was  caught  up  in  warm  folds  of  welcoming  flesh.  I visualized  Mrs.  H’s  flash  of  a smile  in  my  mind 
as  we  hugged  each  other,  happier  than  we  had  expected  to  be  on  seeing  one  another  again. 

I towered  over  this  squatty  woman  and  got  my  eyes  stuck  for  a second  on  the  two  spots,  one  big,  one 
small,  on  the  front  of  her  grey  and  blue  dress.  She  didn’t  seem  to  notice  them,  so  no  matter. 

We  sat  around  the  table  with  the  plastic  table  cloth,  Mrs.  H and  a cluster  of  children.  She  talked,  I 
listened  and  spoke  with  my  eyes.  The  T.V.  droned  on  and  on  in  the  background  as  Mrs.  H talked  rapidly 
and  without  stopping,  sliding  from  one  story  into  another.  I studied  this  woman  before  me!  The  straggly, 
wispy  hair  with  three  different  color  tones  — black,  grey,  and  white.  Everything  about  her  seemed  round: 
round  face,  round  arms,  round  barrel-like  body.  Even  now  when  I picture  her  I have  the  craziest  urge  to 
pick  her  up  and  stretch  her  a bit,  just  to  see  if  she  couldn’t  be  elongated  just  a little,  rather  than  be  so 
pressed  down. 

Age  and  suffering  showed  in  her  face  but  not  in  wrinkles,  just  in  a tired  over-all  leathering.  Eyes  set 
deep  inside,  bright  and  alert  like  a squirrel’s,  yet  so  compelling  that  one  never  notices  her  tiny  round  nose. 
She  smiled  easily  and  heavily  with  thick  lips  and  full  cheeks.  “Yes,”  I thought,  “in  spite  of  no  money  and 
compounded  problems,  she’s  happy  inside  and  believing.  What  matter  if  it  is  in  a plastic  Jesus?” 

She  spoke  steadily,  graphically  describing  the  stillborn  son  of  her  only  married  daughter  married  to  a 
boy  who  blames  her  for  the  death  of  the  child  and  who  has  decided  his  wife  should  work  in  the  winter  and 
he’ll  stay  home  and  now  they  want  to  get  a divorce  even  though  Mrs.  H tried  to  tell  them  a year  ago  this 
would  happen. 

Any  detail  of  her  stories,  whether  of  time,  place  or  number,  the  children  filled  in  for  their  mother. 


“And  Lola  gets  awful  pains  and  can’t 
breathe  and  the  doctors  can’t  find  out  what’s 
wrong  and  she’s  becoming  so  attached  to  us 
and  I’m  so  afraid  this  is  a sign  the  Lord’s 
gonna  take  her  away  from  us.” 

My  God. 

Tears  were  streaming  now  and  the  harsh 
bulb  hanging  over  us  glared  down  most  un- 
kindly. By  the  time  her  16  year  old  girl  had 
come  back  with  a kleenex,  Mrs.  H had  picked 
up  again. 

“These  boys,  Isidro  and  Freddie,  they 
sure  need  haircuts.  Look  at  them  bangs.” 
The  boys  smiled  shyly  as  they  leaned  against 
their  mother’s  pillow-like  body. 

She  went  on  to  speak  of  easter  and  other 
things. 


Diane 


“ Euphony ” 


A sound  that  drifts 

Through  time  alone  . . 
Is  that  which 

Consoles  the  mind. 

A constant  sequence 
Of  minute  pieces , 

That  intricately  webbs 
A treasured  tune. 

Known  only  to  one, 

And  long  remembered 


Ches 


Lifeline 


Hairless  and  shrivelled. 

Fists  fight  upward. 

The  pink  babe  grabs  for  air. 

Limbs  limp  and  bloodless. 

Bald  and  wrinkled. 

The  paled  man  takes  his  last. 

The  doctor  sighs  cut  the  cords  and 
wrap  them  in  swaddling  white. 
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Stunned. 

Motionless. 


secret  strength  flutters  soft  — 


then 

pe-HT 


Linda  Mueller 


WIND  GAMES 


The  penetrating  heat  of  the  early  summer  sun  hit  her  face.  Motionless  she  lay  save  the  movement  of  a strand 
of  hair  persistently  blowing  across  her  forehead.  Further  and  further  away  the  released  kite  flew.  Away.  Free. 
Slowly  the  slack  string  dropped  its  arch  earthward.  The  wind  had  now  removed  the  kite  from  her  view,  carrying 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  either  eye  or  flyer. 

Had  he  seen  it?  She  raised  herself  up  on  her  elbow.  Her  eyes  focused  upon  his  lean  form.  Gently,  rhythmi- 
cally his  bared  chest  rose  and  fell.  A dried  blade  of  grass  clung  to  his  dark  hair.  The  exposed  part  of  his  fore- 
head, strong  and  sloping,  set  off  his  eyes  which  now  reflecting  the  clear  sky  seemed  more  blue  than  she  remem- 
bered them  to  be.  Framing  his  mouth  with  pouting  lips  was  a thick  moustache.  From  his  sharp  chin  her  eyes 
followed  to  the  muscular  junction  of  neck  and  chest  rising  up  and  down. 

Slowly  he  shut  his  eyes.  His  mind  was  floating  away,  where  she  did  not  know.  If  dreams  could  be  shared 
she  would  have  wanted  to  share  his.  She  loved  him,  knew  him,  needed  him,  wanted  him.  Six  months  hadpassed 
since  they’d  met.  What  was  time?  It  really  didn’t  matter.  All  that  did  seem  relevant  to  her  was  that  during  that 
short  segment  of  her  life  she  had  learned  to  love,  to  share,  to  care.  Prior  to  him  she’d  doubted  the  existence  of 
these  human  attributes,  seeking  something,  not  knowing  what,  not  caring  to  find. 

The  time  following  the  death  of  her  mother  seemed  now  far  removed.  Having  never  known  her  father,  she 
had  been  extremely  close  to  her  mother.  The  shock  of  the  loss  was  more  than  she  could  alone  bear.  He  had 
come  planning  to  stay  a short  while,  soon  to  move  on  seeking  himself.  Demian  was  his  guide  and  the  prompting 
which  he  felt  coming  from  within  him  compelled  him  to  seek,  until  now.  He  feared,  she  knew,  to  find  an  answer 
for  he  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Each  day  they  were  together  opened  his  eyes  wider  to  the  macro- 
cosm around  him  and  the  role  she  played.  He  mentioned  this  often,  as  well  as  the  wonderment  he  felt  about  his 
attitude.  As  the  days  passed  she  felt  releived  that  he  had  stayed.  She  knew  that  he  loved  her. 

For  hours  they  would  talk,  for  hours  they  would  love.  Lying  on  her  stomach  she  continued  to  survey  him. 
Beneath  her  the  earth  was  hard  and  firm.  Lightly  she  removed  an  insect  caught  struggling  through  his  hair. 

She  thought  of  the  kite  and  her  needs.  He  loved  her,  needed  her,  but  would  he  stay?  Together  they  rose  and 
fell  facing  the  world  as  one.  She  liked  that  feeling  and  she  knew  he  did  the  same.  Freedom.  Her  mind  shot  back 
to  the  feat  of  freedom  exhibited  by  the  kite. 


Closing  her  eyes  her  mind  sped  backward  to  the  time  before  her  mothers’  death.  Her  freshman  year  had 
proved  challenging.  It  had  been  so  different  from  the  life  she  had  known  for  eighteen  years.  To  distract  her 
from  her  alienation  she  had  devoted  her  time  to  heavy  studying  which  resulted  in  great  loneliness.  With  the  birth 
of  nature  she  confronted  the  sadness  of  death.  The  irony  had  soured  her  on  life.  As  summer  began  she  had  met 
him. 

From  him  she  had  learned  much.  Often  he  told  her  he  was  surprised  and  awed  by  her  awkward  innocence. 
She  had  decided  to  forget  her  sadness  and  learn  from  him.  He  was  the  instructor  and  she  the  student,  they 
remained  together. 

Opening  her  eyes  she  saw  him  jerk.  She  wondered  what  he  was  dreaming  about.  His  mind  amazed  her.  She 
was  sure  that  he  would  have  been  a good  student,  since  he  had  a strong  desire  for  knowledge.  The  things  he 
sought  did  not  lie  within  the  classroom  and  he  sought  them  in  many  places.  For  his  twenty-one  years  he  had 
seen  much,  for  her  nineteen  years  she  had  felt  much.  They  had  these  to  share  and  now  she  was  happy. 

Rolling  over  on  her  back  she  opened  her  eyes  to  the  vast  space  of  blue  above  her.  Small  birds  were  playing 
wind  games  with  the  currents,  dropping,  swooping  around.  She  longed  to  fly. 

She  had  flown,  he’d  taught  her  and  loved  her.  Covering  her  eyes  with  her  hands  she  questioned  where  she 
was  going.  Why  did  she  love  him  ? 

Wind  blowing  through  the  trees  accompanied  her  drifting  mind.  It  was  blowing  in  swirls,  the  same  wind 
which  had  stolen  the  kite.  Need.  They  needed  one  another.  She  loved  him.  She  needed  him.  Her  dependency 
was  nurtured  by  his  independence.  How  did  the  love  and  need  and  dependency  relate  to  one  another?  If  he 
were  not  with  her  how  would  she  be?  Would  it  be  freedom? 

Freedom.  Rolling  over  she  looked  upon  him.  Up  and  down  rose  his  chest.  She  wanted  to  need  him  because 
she  loved  him.  She  knew  it  had  to  be  that  way. 

Turning  over  once  more  she  sat  up  and  began  to  buckle  the  straps  of  her  sandles.  Buttoning  her  blouse  she 
turned  to  look  into  his  face.  Her  eyes  found  his  looking  back  at  her.  She  felt  like  a kite. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?’’  The  sound  of  his  voice  startled  her. 

“I  thought  I’d  go  for  a walk.  I’m  restless.  ” She  rose  to  her  feet  focusing  her  eyes  upon  his  face. 

“Yeah,  me  too.”  He  was  standing  beside  her.  “Let’s  go,  “besides  there’s  something  I wanna  find.” 

She  looked  at  him  questioningly.  “Yeah,  What?” 

“That  kite.”  She  knew  and  smiled. 


Linda  Mueller 


. . . WIND  THOUGHTS  . . . 


. . . transparent  body  moves  against  the  wind  . . . 

nothing  on  earth  higher  than  me  . . . 

wind  blows  through  me  . . . 

sweeps  me  clean  . . . 

somewhere  trees  try  to  escape  . . . 

push  against  the  wind  — don’t  stop  . . . 
storm  my  mind  . . . 

lift  my  arms  to  gather  moving  forces  . . . 
strength  and  power  — cold,  tingling  — bares  me 
to  the  world . . . 

Liberty,  brush  my  cheek  and  pull  my  hair  . . . 

rippling  clouds  dizzy  the  world  . . . 

stingdrops  touch  me  . . . 

open-mouthed, 

legs  braced, 

arms  relaxed, 

head  up  high, 

i taste  the  wind  . . . 

Susie  Dailey 


to  toto 


i wish  i were  out  in  the  wind  tonight,  stop  the  piano, 
or  play  chopin,  or  something,  it  would  be  a good  hour 
to  be  a witch,  my  hair  feels  like  blowing,  and  my  body 
wants  to  let  loose,  click  your  heels  three  times  and  go  to 
Kansas,  wind  and  rain,  if  i died  this  minute,  i’d 
want  my  body  to  be  scattered,  not  like  ashes,  but  like 
rain  to  the  wind,  i wish  she’d  play  something  else, 
even  “rhapsody  in  blue”,  i always  think  of  rain  when 
i think  of  that,  i wish  i were  alone  in  the  rain,  let 
the  wind  have  it’s  night,  we’ll  blow  together,  i wish 
i had  “The  Tempest”  in  my  hand  right  now  to  read  by 
candlelight  in  a dark  room  with  a window  all  wet  and  the 
wind  blowing,  how  stupid  that  the  wind  can  whistle  and 
i can’t. 
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AN  ODE  TO  SOMEONE 


Eric  (four-years  old):  Do  you  have  any  children? 

Me:  No 

Eric:  Are  you  married? 

Me:  No 

Eric:  Don’t  you,  at  least,  have  someone? 

Me:  Yes!  Don’t  I,  at  least,  have  someone? 

Yes,  yes  I do-or  no,  I don’t  have  someone- 
I am  someone-  - 1 am  other  someones-  - 1 reach  out  and 
they  reach  in  and  together  we  are  all  someone,  some- 


ones. 


Diane 


Sometimes  lam  only  one 

Alone,  rooted  in  what  I know  only 
because  I believe  which  is  almost  the 
same  as  not  knowing 


Sometimes  we  are  two 

And  we  exchange  sandals 
and  swap  minds,  if  only  briefly,  and 
swing  from  trees 


Sometimes  we  are  many 

Then  we  wander  and  weave 
and  search  and  celebrate 
Praising  God  for  he  grooveth 
I believe  in  ones  and  twos 

and  you. 


Diane 


Susie  Dailey 
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DON’T  GIVE  YOURSELF  AWAY  FOR  NOTHING. 


i feel  green. 

yes!  beautiful  and  new  and  GREEN 
a shade  only  i can  feel  and  everyone  can  share, 
alive  and  young  and  green. 

i feel  polka-dotted. 

yes!  clownish  and  ticklish  and  POLKA-DOTTED, 
a pattern  i am  and  at  which  everyone  stares, 
sort  of  round  and  odd  and  polka-dotted. 

i feel  trapezoid. 

no!  not  square  or  circular  but  TRAPEZOID, 
a shape  that  i can  relax  in  and  invite  others  to. 
flexible  and  non-geometric  (somehow)  and  trapezoid. 


MONICA 


STREET  SCENE 


BAGGY  MAN  IN  DAPPLED  CLOTHES 
ZIG-ZAGGING  WITH  SPRINGS  IN  HIS  KNEES 
SPITTING  ON  SIGNS  AND  POLISHING  POLES 
WALKING  RIGHT  BY  MADAME  INDIA'S 

OFFER  OF  HELP  WITH  ALL  PROBLEMS 
WHERE  I'M  GOING  NOBODY  KNOWS. 


diane 


A PERFECT  SPRING  IN  PARIS 


A young  woman  sat  at  a corner  table.  Her  head  was  bowed  from  fatigue,  over  some  cafe  au  lait  poured 
from  the  waiter’s  silver  pot.  She  was  a fresh  girl,  like  the  spring  that  it  was  in  Paris.  She  wore  no  make-up. 
It  was  an  extravagance  they  had  never  enjoyed  at  the  orphanage  where  she  was  raised.  But  now,  free  at  last, 
she  needed  none.  None  for  her  cheeks  naturally  blushed.  None  for  her  complexion  faintly  freckled.  None 
for  her  eyes  sky  blue.  A perfect  spring  in  Paris. 

“Non,  merci”  The  French  girl  raised  her  face  to  the  man  as  she  returned  the  menu,  then  looked  down 
at  her  wristwatch  and  sighed.  The  waiter  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  left. 

She  sat  gazing  at  the  bridge  for  a few  minutes,  her  forehead  wrinkled  into  tiny  creases.  It  was  difficult 
to  make  out  the  stones  of  the  bridge  in  the  dusk,  gray  against  gray.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  there 
were  lights  already.  In  the  cafe  the  waiter  lit  candles  on  all  the  tables.  She  looked  into  the  flame,  frowned 
and  blew  it  out.  The  waiter  shrugged  again. 

A well-dressed  man  in  his  early  twenties  stared  at  her  from  the  table  across  the  floor.  He  was  tall  with 
chestnut  hair  and  a mustache.  Perhaps  a skier  or  resort  bum,  because  his  skin  was  winter-tanned.  He 
fingered  a small  glass  of  wine,  every  once  in  a while  slowly  bringing  it  to  the  smile  on  his  lips.  When  it  was 
empty,  he  rose  and  walked  quietly  to  her  table,  scooted  into  the  chair  opposite  her,  his  back  to  the  empty 
avenue  which  bordered  the  sidewalk  cafe. 

“Not  for  hire.”  Her  lips  moved,  but  she  did  not  raise  her  eyes  from  the  bridge. 

“What  makes  you  think  I’d  be  in  the  market?”  He  laughed.  She  didn’t.  “ I’m  sorry.  I’m  sure  I didn’t 
mean  it  the  way  you  took  it.  I just  happened  to  be  sitting  alone  over  there,  “he  nodded  to  the  table  by  the 
bar,  “and  you  looked  lonely,  too  ...”  His  eyes  dropped. 

She  looked  at  him  finally,  “French  women  are  never  lonely.”  She  was  neither  angry  nor  friendly.  It 
was  a soft  voice  she  used  not  so  much  to  reprimand  as  to  simply  state  a fact. 

“You  don’t  call  staring  at  a bridge  for  an  hour  and  checking  your  watch  every  five  minutes  lonely?” 
His  eyes  were  puzzled. 
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“I  call  that  waiting.”  She  was  pleased  with  her  answer,  and  smiled. 

The  young  man  scratched  his  head  and  squinted.  It  was  getting  darker.  He  took  a match  from  his  coat 
pocket  and  lit  the  candle.  “That’s  better.  ” 

She  managed  a blank  stare.  “Why?” 

“Why  what?” 

“Why  is  that  better?  Better  for  you  isn’t  better  for  me.  ” Crossing  her  arms,  she  sat  back  in  the  chair. 

“Well,  I didn’t  know  lighting  a candle  would  endanger  Franco-American  relations.  But  now,  upon 
hearing  the  logic  of  it,  “he  exhaled  deeply,  “ I’m  still  confused.  Care  to  explain?”  He  balanced  his  chin  on 
the  palm  of  his  hand  and  waited. 

The  girl  thought  for  a few  seconds,  then  answered  him  slowly  in  a low  voice.  “ I’m  just  telling  you  that 
some  people  like  you  Americans  think  that  having  a light  when  it’s  dark  solves  the  world’s  problems.  Well, 
it  only  solves  half  the  world’s  problems  because  the  other  half  is  in  sunshine,  and  still  they  are  sad.”  There 
were  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  she  would  not  cry.  Instead  she  stared  at  the  bridge  once  more.  The  fog  was 
rising. 

“Hey,  listen.”  He  spoke  hesitantly,  feeling  every  word.  Hoping  she  would  believe  him.  “I  know  what 
it’s  like  to  be  in  the  dark.  What  you  say  about  Americans,  maybe  it’s  true.  Maybe  that’s  why  I came  back 
to  France  to  live.  But  those  other  people  . . . There’s  a difference,  you  see.  I mean,  whether  you  know 
where  you  are  in  the  dark,  or  whether  you  can  go  without  bumping  into  things,  or  whether  you  fall,  it 
makes  all  the  difference.  Me,  I don’t  mind  being  alone.  That’s  what  it’s  like  in  the  mountains.  But  when 
I’m  lonely,  I know  there  are  people  here,  and  I come  down.  ” He  paused. 

She  ran  her  finger  up  and  down  the  wax  candle.  “I  don’t  mean  just  dark.  I mean  pitch  black.  I’m 
talking  about  a mother  who  leaves  her  baby  on  someone’s  doorstep  and  never  having  anybody  to  hold  you 
or  love  you.  I’m  talking  about  thinking  you’ve  found  someone  and  watching  that  someone  walk  out  just 
when  it  seemed  like  the  sun  was  coming  up  for  you.  And  finding  out  that  it’s  going  down.  I’m  talking 
about  real  waiting.”  The  bridge  was  hardly  visible  now  as  she  gazed  past  the  flame. 

He  didn’t  know  what  to  say.  “What  can  I tell  you?  Does  one  person  deserve  to  be  so  sad?  You  must 
have  someone,”  he  looked  at  her  hopefully. 


“I  did.  And  it  was  not  so  very  long  ago.  It’s  not  so  wise  to  look  back  sometimes  ...”  She  tried  to 
smile. 

“I  do  it.  When  I was  a kid,  my  father  brought  me  here.  The  company  transferred  him,  but  he  also  had 
a lung  condition.  When  he  got  called  back  to  America,  we  made  a promise  that  some  day  we’d  return. 
There’s  a little  cabin  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  My  dad  would  sit  there  and  read  his  law  manuals,  while  I 
used  to  climb  around  on  the  rocks  and  play  for  hours.  ” His  voice  was  sad.  “My  father  died  two  years  after 
we  returned  to  America.  He  left  the  cabin  to  me  in  his  will.  Now  I stay  there  and  write,  and  sometimes  I 
come  down  to  Paris  for  a week.’’  He  stopped.  “I  guess  this  isn’t  very  interesting.  I’m  sorry.”  He  could 
hardly  see  her  face  in  the  dark.  There  was  a silence,  then,  “Do  you  come  here  often?” 

“I  used  to.  Not  so  very  long  ago.  Why?” 

“Well,  maybe  this  sounds  crazy,  and  I don’t  even  know  your  name,  but  if  I asked  you  to  meet  me  here 
tomorrow  night,  well,  would  you?  Could  you?”  His  face  lighted  up  and  he  stared  at  her  intently. 

“Just  like  before.”  She  mumbled. 

“I’m  sorry.  What  did  you  say?” 

“Nothing,  just  thinking  out  loud.  Maybe  I will.  I can’t  say  for  sure.  But  once  I’ve  made  up  my  mind 
to  do  something.  Well,  maybe  I will.”  The  cafe  was  closing.  “Do  you  know  what  I wonder?  I wonder  if 
anyone  has  ever  jumped  off  that  bridge.  The  water  is  cool  and  deep,  and-the  barges  pass  there  at  all  hours. 
They  brush  past  the  flowers  that  grow  on  shore.  It’s  such  a perfect  spring  ...”  The  young  woman 
whispered  as  she  watched  the  wall,  now  black  against  black.  “If  someone  jumped  off  that  bridge,  what 
would  they  say?  He  jumped,  or  he  was  pushed?  How  would  they  ever  know?  Or  if  I just  walked  away  and 
never  returned,  would  anyone  come  looking  for  me?” 

He  couldn’t  hear  her  soft  voice.  “Hey,  it’s  time  to  go.  They’re  closing  up  for  the  night.  Will  I see  you 
tomorrow  night?” 

“Maybe.  You’d  better  get  going  now.  I’m  leaving  too.” 

He  rose,  smiled,  and  walked  away.  As  he  left,  he  turned.  “I  still  don’t  know  your ”.  But  she  was 

gone. 


Us 


When . . . 

When  Todays  don’t  ever  become  yesterdays 
and 

When  Tomorrows  never  happen  into  todays, 
Love  is . . . 

When  the  future  doesn’t  need  to  be 
and 

When  the  past  hasn ’t  had  to  have  been 
Love  is  . . . 

Love  needs  no  other  time  save  its  own. 

Its  time  is  forever. 

Its  time  is  now. 


momca 


THE  TREE  OF  LIFE  IS  A BURDENSOME  THING 
TO  THOSE  WHO  LIVE  A LIE 
FOR  A MAN  WITHOUT  LOVE  IS  NO  MAN 
AT  ALL 

BUT  A COLD  BITTER  WIND  PASSING  BY  . 


Michael  Shirley 


A KNIGHT’S  BLOSSOM 

A lovely  little  rose 
In  a quiet  garden  stood, 

With  many  other  flowers 
Beside  the  great  green  wood. 


A knight  in  bright  array, 
Stopping  by  that  garden  fair, 
Did  ask  to  view  the  flowers 
That  he  saw  growing  there. 
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Her  love  for  him  was  great 
She  was  sad  he  had  to  go. 

She  loved  him  with  all  her  heart. 
I know,  she  told  me  so. 


The  lovely  little  rose 
Stands  in  the  quiet  garden  fair, 
Waiting  for  her  knight  to  come 
To  find  her  waiting  there. 
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EVER  AFTER 


SMOKE Y TIME  CURLS  UP 
EL  OA  TS  IN  M YSTIC  CIR  CLES 
SEPARA  TES  AND  FADES. 
THE  MIND  SPINS  ITS  WEB. 
FAIRYTALE  WEEKS  GO, 

DIE  IN  SA  TURD  A YS. 

SUN  DA  Y THE  SUN  SHINES, 
AND  ONCE  UPON  A TIME 
BEGINS  AGAIN. 


Sarah  Cashill 


TALLY-HO 


"Liza,  Liza,  in  a room  for  one,  what  the  hell  are  you  doing?  My  God,  I don't  know.  Someday  I will  be  something  more 
than  a waitress.  People  like  me,  I know  they  do,  sometimes.  I am  going  to  paint  and  write.  I will  create  all  kinds  of  people, 
big  and  little  ones,  smelly  people  who  live  in  sand  castles  or  crumbling  shacks.  Or  maybe  fragrant  women  who  live  in  hotel 
suites  and  work  downtown  and  I,  Liza,  will  tell  the  whole  world  what's  behind  the  pasty  faces,  false  eyelashes  and  once-a- 
week  hairdo's.  Or  maybe  I will  write  about  make-believe  people  who  walk  two  feet  above  ground  and  get  caught  in  sewer 
pipes  and  live  in  children's  minds.  Then  I will  go  around  and  watch  for  the  little  things  nobody  else  sees.  I'll  keep  notes 
about  the  lonely  chimneys  watching  over  decaying  cities,  a faded  picture  of  a vanilla-colored  bride  on  the  dresser  of  a crink- 
led German  lady,  or  the  love  carvings  on  the  tables  in  small  town  drugstores.  Yes,  I will  write  about  these  and  other  things  I 
can't  even  think  of  right  now.  And,  and  what,  Liza?  You're  going  to  really  be  something,  aren't  you?  God,  I don't  know. 
I'm  too  afraid  and  alone.  I'm  scared  of  dragons  and  princesses  both.  I'm  afraid  of  the  man  under  my  bed  in  the  dark  who'll 
grab  my  hand  if  I let  it  dangle  and  pull  me  under  into  blackness.  I'm  a little  kid  afraid  of  getting  sick  at  night  alone  and 
away  from  home  with  nobody  to  take  care  of  me.  And  now,  now  I'm  really  tired.  My  body  aches  and  begs  me  to  stop  and 

sleep.  And  tomorrow  again  I have  to  work.  How  can  I ever  do  anything?" 

Morning  came  after  the  night,  throwing  light  on  a girl,  or  woman  if  you  prefer,  in  a nicely  disordered  room.  Hair  rollers 

on  the  floor  in  their  morning  spot,  tossled  red  covers  on  an  iron  frame  bed,  waitress  uniform  on  the  chair  waiting  for  the 
day's  work,  and  a desk  seldom  used,  except  as  a catch-all  for  unanswered  letters  and  books  with  bent  edges  and  scribbled 
pages. 

Liza  lived  in  a rented  room  in  a wooden  frame  house  in  an  ordinary  city  on  an  ordinary  street.  This  was  her  third  sum- 
mer with  an  aging  couple  who  knew  little  more  about  her  than  her  name.  Where  she  lived  and  with  whom  are  not  important, 
at  least  it  didn't  matter  much  to  Liza.  Yet,  the  couple  did  wonder  about  this  dark-eyed  wispy  girl. 

The  hall  phone  rang  a little  after  9:00  a.m.,  waking  Liza  suddenly.  Groping  for  the  clock  she  grabbed  it,  horrified  to  find 
she  had  overslept  again.  "My  God,  I know  that's  Christine  wondering  if  I'm  coming  in  today.  I must  have  forgotten  to  pull 
out  the  alarm." 

"Liza,  we  asked  you  to  come  in  early  today,  don't  you  remember?" 

"Yes,  Christine,  I didn't  forget.  I overslept.  I'm  sorry.  I'll  be  there  within  twenty  minutes." 

The  couple  downstairs  watched  the  flurry  of  green  and  white  checks  whiz  by  as  Liza  banged  out  the  screen  door,  late  as 
usual.  Yes,  they  wondered  who  this  girl  was  and  just  why  she  was  there.  Liza  wondered,  too. 


She  half  ran  the  four  blocks  to  work.  "Don't  know  if  I can  make  it  through  another  day  there,"  she  thought. 

Christine  made  sure  Liza  saw  her  glance  at  her  watch  as  this  less  than  perfect  waitress  slipped  in  the  door.  Liza  always  felt 
something  like  a child  in  a ghastly  wonderland  in  this  restaurant.  The  Tally-Ho  was  a kingdom  unto  itself  in  which  the  prig- 
gish Christine  was  queen  and  beer-bellied  Robbie  was  king.  Liza  was  both  amused  and  disgusted  in  this  land  of  strawberry 
parfiats  and  medium  rare  steaks.  A host  of  well  rounded  waitresses  testified  to  the  supremacy  of  food  in  this  kingdom  where 
the  king  drank  his  meals  prepared  by  the  upright  Christine  who,  with  her  glasses  and  knotted  hair,  looked  more  like  a school 
mistress  than  head  waitress. 

This  make  believe  world  was  by  no  means  a classless  society.  In  the  steamy  basement  reigned  a counter-kingdom  headed 
by  Thor,  a German  god  with  red,  white  and  blue  eyes,  shaggy  eyebrows  and  a bulbous  nose.  What  a sight  he  was  the  day  the 
oven  exploded  and  cinged  his  hairy  trim.  He  was  always  kidding  Liza  about  locking  her  in  the  storeroom  just  for  fun.  Yet, 
he  was  a noble  and  proficient  ruler  who  never  lost  his  cool  even  when  they  were  swamped  with  three  or  four  simultaneous 
parties  — a Bar  Mitzvah,  Sweet  Sixteen,  and  Golden  Anniversary  with  a wedding  stuck  out  on  the  patio.  These  were  the  days 
Liza  had  to  run  like  crazy  not  knowing  whether  to  laugh  or  cry,  but  usually  she  was  too  tired  to  do  either.  Liza  was  hungry 
in  this  land  of  plenty. 

Since  the  kaleidoscopic  Tally-Ho  kingdom  was  nothing  but  the  people  who  fill  it,  a quick  census  is  in  order. 

First,  there  were  the  little  people  at  the  bottom  who  delighted  in  controlling  or  disturbing  all  that  happened  on  top. 
This  vocal  minority,  headed  by  Thor,  lived  in  a land  of  raw  meat,  flour,  chicken  bones  and  dirty  dishes.  Co-ruling  with  Thor 
was  big  black  Mary.  Silent  and  strong  in  her  blue  cotton  uniform,  this  woman  deftly  guided  the  import  and  export  of  dishes, 
reprimanded  the  teenage  bus  boys  smoking  in  the  basement,  and  fought  beautifully  with  Thor.  A gattoothed  lumbering  man 
known  as  Big  John  drifted  between  the  lower  and  upper  regions.  Big  John  had  been  with  the  Tally-Ho  for  two  years  and 
probably  would  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  there  smiling  sweetly  to  insults  and  compliments  alike,  vacuuming  the  food  from  the 
rug,  moving  tables  like  feathers,  and  answering  "yup,  yup,"  to  anyone  who  asked  him  to  do  anything.  But  one  day  John 
cried. 

The  kitchen  was  a kind  of  no  man's  land  in  which  everyone  from  Robbie  to  Louise,  the  salad  girl,  played  king  or  queen 
for  a day.  However,  the  master  of  the  kitchen  was  Grady,  a handsome  black  man  with  a scarred  face  and  a mysterious  prison 
record,  who  whistled  and  sang  as  he  flipped  omelettes.  He  never  swore  at  Liza,  like  the  rest  did;  In  fact,  he  even  taught  her 
little  tricks  like  how  to  fill  twenty-four  soup  cups  without  spilling  all  over  the  tray.  Grady  didn't  quite  fit  into  the  crew 
there.  Liza  never  knew  why  until  this  particular  day  in  August.  But  this  comes  later. 

There  are  a few  other  subjects  of  interest  in  this  domain.  Louise.  A spindly,  toothpick-legged  dark,  dark  woman  who 


wore  a black  banged  wig,  spoke  language  Liza  had  never  heard,  and  always  kept  a fifth  within  arm's  reach.  Her  job  was  to 
prepare  goddamned  salads  and  frozen  delights  for  all  the  hungry  sons  and  daughters  of  bitches.  Liza  seemed  out  of  place 
speaking  too  nicely  to  Louise,  punctuating  her  orders  with  please  and  thank-you.  As  time  went  on,  a strange  kind  of 
friendship  developed  between  the  two.  Liza  was  secretly  fascinated  by  this  black  spider  who  showed  all  her  false  teeth  when 
she  smiled  or  sneered. 

Every  so  often  Robbie  would  burst  into  the  kitchen  just  to  raise  a little  hell.  He  would  get  behind  the  steam  table  and 
put  up  orders  faster  than  the  weak-armed  waitresses  could  pick  them  up,  especially  Liza.  When  Robbie  was  in  the  kitchen, 
Liza  stayed  out,  if  she  could,  to  avoid  the  glare  of  his  shrunken  eyes.  Behind  the  swinging  doors  marked  "Employees  Only" 
were  organized  chaos  and  colorful  folk  who  preferred  to  use  their  fingers  to  fish  radishes  and  olives  out  of  glass  jars.  Liza 
learned  soon  enough  to  watch  the  food  the  other  employees  ate,  since  only  that  was  safe. 

Outside  were  thick  carpets,  soft  music,  and  indirect  lighting,  all  of  which  were  intended  to  enhance  the  beauty  and  taste 
of  the  "Tally-Ho  specials."  Buxom  girls  in  their  fifties,  whom  Robbie  affectionately  called  old  bags,  served  proudly  in  this 
culinary  kingdom. 

Bessie,  whom  Robbie  said  was  older  than  God,  was  second  only  to  Christine.  She  worked  hard  and  bitched  better  than 
anyone  there.  Liza  later  found  out  that  she  was  filled  with  cancer  but  clung  obsessively  to  her  work.  In  the  Tally-Ho,  Bessie 
had  gained  rank  by  seniority  and  this  frizzy  haired  lady  was  not  about  to  step  down. 

Theresa,  the  choice  bartender  at  parties,  wore  cherry  lipstick  that  zig-zagged  around  the  general  area  of  her  mouth.  She 
had  a peculiar  habit  of  talking  constantly  to  herself  or  others.  No  matter.  Liza  was  intrigued  by  this  round  woman  with 
quivering  lips  always  in  motion.  And  Theresa  was  one  of  several  waitresses  who  resented  having  this  young  girl  around  who 
came  and  went  as  she  pleased. 

Then  there  was  Flo,  or  Florence,  a stately  large  boned  British  looking  woman  with  a definite  aristocratic  accent.  She 
reveled  in  dropping  five  syllable  words  in  customers'  soup.  "Fastidiousness"  was  one  of  her  favorites.  People  liked  her  and 
someone  said  she'd  taught  school  or  studied  in  one  anyway.  Liza  was  appointed  to  be  Flo's  apprentice,  three  summers  earl- 
ier, after  five  frustrating  days  of  facing  frustrated  customers.  Robbie  called  Liza  into  the  front  room  with  Flo.  "Liza,"  he 
said  "You're  a lovely  girl." 

"Yes,"  Liza  thought,  "go  on." 

"But  a miserable  waitress.  Flo  here  is  going  to  help  you.  Stick  with  her  and  watch  what  she  does."  So  much  for  that. 
Christine  kept  an  all-seeing  eye  over  all  the  intricate  workings  of  government,  service,  and  defense.  When  Robbie  called  for  a 
glass  of  water  as  he  read  Kipling's  "If"  for  the  thousandth  time  at  a Bar  Mitzvah,  Christine  was  right  there  with  his  gin  and 


tonic.  She  and  Robbie  sweet-talked  ladies  anxious  to  spend  their  money.  She  was  always  careful  to  cover  the  phone  until 
Robbie  got  there  so  the  unsuspecting  madame  at  the  other  end  wouldn't  hear  his  ravings  about  these  over-dressed  peons  who 
he  contended  were  as  common  as  pig  tracks. 

Robbie  made  it  a matter  of  form  to  regularly  remove  two  bottles  of  champagne  from  every  case  that  arrived  for  a party. 
"After  all,  they  can  afford  it."  He  smoked  incessantly  and  couldn't  sit  still  more  than  five  minutes  anyplace  but  in  a bar.  This 
man  with  more  money  than  ways  to  spend  it,  could  curse  and  bless  in  the  same  breath.  He  put  up  a smoke  screen  in  the 
face  of  those  who  whispered  about  whether  he  was  homosexual  or  not. 

In  this  kingdom  of  such  unlikely  lords  and  ladies  was  Liza,  an  unwilling  subject.  She  was  not  more  than  twenty-four  at 
the  most,  and  was  conspicuous  with  her  shaggy  haircut,  slender  body  and  short  uniform.  She  was  still  young  and  foolish 
enough  to  believe  she  could  make  a difference  in  the  world  simply  by  doing  good,  though  she  wasn't  quite  sure  how  to  do 
this  as  she  wove  her  way  among  the  tables  of  waiting  customers.  Regular  patrons  got  to  like  her  and  ask  for  her,  young  men 
at  wedding  parties  eyed  her  musingly  and  most  customers  tipped  her  generously,  an  asset  that  didn't  much  please  the  older 
girls. 

For  some  reason,  unknown  to  Liza,  she  had  a special  knack  for  rubbing  the  other  waitresses  the  wrong  way.  Was  it  be- 
cause Robbie  made  some  gruff  concessions  for  her,  like  paying  her  separately  in  cash  so  she  wouldn't  have  to  pay  taxes?  Or 
because  he  often  let  her  go  home  early  after  a heavy  Saturday  of  parties?  Liza  had  not  yet  thought  through  the  whys  and 
where-fores  of  her  situation  at  the  Tally-Ho.  This  was  another  one  of  those  things  she  was  going  to  do  sometime. 

The  desk  back  in  her  room  was  crammed  full  of  bulging  folders  and  scraps  of  paper  with  notes  Liza  had  written  to  her- 
self of  things  she  had  to  do.  She  saved  news  clippings  of  exotic  places  she  hoped  to  visit,  and  of  reviews  of  books  she  might 
read  one  day.  Her  favorite  tidbits  stacked  away  in  old  envelopes  were  the  little  nuggests  of  life  events  that  appealed  to  her. 
Someday  Liza  was  going  to  write  a poem  about  the  little  boy  who  was  lost  for  twelve  hours  without  being  missed.  Her 
latest  annotated  clipping  was  about  a woman  called  Grace  who  had  given  birth  to  a girl  named  God.  "How  about  that?" 
Liza  had  scribbled  on  the  edges;  yet,  the  folders  grew  more  and  more  pregnant  without  ever  giving  birth. 

Grady,  the  cook,  watched  this  potential  bit  of  everything  with  wonder  and  interest.  There  were  days  when  he  could 
catch  her  eye  and  see  inside,  so  he  kept  watching  and  waiting. 

But  most  of  the  time  George  felt  Liza  was  present  there  only  in  part.  He  was  disturbed  by  the  bits  of  conversation  he 
heard  from  Liza  speaking  with  the  other  girls,  that  is,  when  she  took  time  to  talk  to  them,  "Why,"  he  thought,  "does  she  only 
talk  about  last  week's  party,  last  year's  work,  and  the  possibility  that  she  might  go  someplace  to  study  and  write  in  the  fu- 
ture. "Why  can't  she  see?" 


Liza  lived  with  a fond  memory  of  the  past,  a mixture  of  fear  and  hope  for  the  future,  and  for  the  present-oblivion. 
Grady  watched  for  the  questioning  look  or  glimmer  of  a smile  that  flashed  over  Liza's  face  once  in  a while,  and  he  waited. 

Liza  was  not  a full-fledged  member  of  this  exclusive  realm.  Once  in  a while  she  thought  about  her  place  there  as  she 
walked  home  from  work,  trench  coat  pulled  tight  around  her.  "These  people  . . . Louise,  Christine,  Robbie,  Bessie,  Thor. 
How  did  they  get  like  they  are?  How  can  they  be  satisfied  to  live  their  whole  life  for  the  Tally-Ho?  What  am  I doing  there 
anyway?" 

Grady  asked  Liza  a similar  question  that  day.  The  noon  rush  was  over  and  Liza  was  sitting  by  herself  dawdling  over  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  three  scoops  of  ice  cream  in  a soup  bowl  — her  specialty.  She  didn't  even  look  up  as  Grady  slid  into  the 
booth  across  from  her. 

"Liza,  why  are  you  here?"  Liza  looked  up.  "What's  he  doing?"  She  studied  the  scar  on  his  face  which  didn't  seem  to  go 
with  the  deep  warm  color  of  his  eyes. 

"Why,  why  do  you  want  to  know?" 

"Why,  not?" 

"I  need  the  money,  I guess  that's  why.  And  you?" 

"I've  got  a wife  and  kids  to  feed,  I steal  radishes  and  olives  and  bring  them  home  to  them.  I'm  very  careful  to  mix  work 
and  play." 

"What  are  you  talking  about,  Grady?" 

"You  don't  belong  here,  Liza." 

"What  business  is  that  of  yours?  What  do  you  care?" 

"I  want  to  teach  you  to  dance.  Do  you  know  how?" 

"Well  yes,  I mean  no,  not  very  well.  I always  lose  the  rhythm.  But  what  difference  does  it  make?" 

"It  makes  a lot  of  difference.  No  one  here  knows  how  and  you're  about  the  only  one  who  could  learn." 

"Are  you  crazy?" 

"Yes,  just  a bit.  I love  to  eat  daisies,  pour  wine  down  the  back  of  perfumed  ladies,  and  put  balloon  juice  in  every  ome- 
lette." 

Liza  looked  carefully  at  Grady,  not  sure  whether  to  laugh  or  to  tell  him  to  go  to  hell.  She  chose  the  latter. 

Grady  answered,  "I've  been  to  hell  with  a stopover  in  purgatory.  In  fact,  I just  lost  my  round-trip  ticket." 

"Grady,  what  do  you  want  with  me?"  The  scar  on  his  face  made  Grady  gentler  or  fiercer  or  something  to  Liza,  She  saw 
his  eyes  get  bigger  and  darker  as  he  talked. 


"Liza,  I've  been  watching  you  and  I know  you.  You  think  you're  not  like  the  rest  of  the  girls  here.  You're  going  to 
make  it  without  all  this  crap.  But,  you  know  what?  You  may  never  make  it  because  you're  too  scared  to  dance.  The  others 
don't  know  they're  scared,  they  can't  dance.  But  you  know  and  still  you  won't." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?  What  does  dancing  have  to  do  with  me  making  it  or  not?  This  place  is  just  a summer  job 
for  me." 

"That's  fine,  real  fine.  But  that's  not  the  point.  I'm  asking,  can  you  hear  the  music?" 

"Of  course  I hear  it,  I'm  not  deaf.  Besides 

"Besides  what?  Liza,  you  have  to  smell  the  music  in  the  dirty  earth  that  gets  in  this  place  and  can  you  taste  the  music  in 
Louise's  sundaes?  Or  feel  the  rhythm  of  Robbie's  walk?" 

"I  don't  understand.  What  do  you  mean,  really?" 

"I  don't  know  exactly  what  I mean.  I can't  work  out  very  logical  arguments  like  I'm  sure  you  can.  I only  know  that 
people  like  you  cannot  write  or  say  anything  about  life  in  general  until  you  begin  to  dirty  your  hands  and  feel  the  grit  be- 
tween your  fingers.  I believe  in  a God  of  earth." 

"You  do?  How  do  you  know  your  god  of  earth?" 

"He  or  it  or  whatever  we're  talking  about  ain't  in  the  sky,  honey.  He's  here,  laughing.  Liza,  I just  want  you  to  hear  him 
and  party  with  us.  I've  spent  whole  nights  trying  to  know  him.  All  I knew  was  that  I was  alone  and  damned  anxious  to  get 
out  of  where  I was.  Then  I realized  he  knows  me  by  name  and  that's  enough  . . Do  you  know,  my  friend,  that  there  are 
people  who  dance  in  hospital  beds  and  are  happiest  when  they  are  eating  a piece  of  plain  old  Wonder  bread  and  drinking 
Mogan  David?  Haven't  you  ever  tasted  daisies  dipped  in  balloon  juice,  or  ridden  all  over  town  on  a lady's  hat,  or  walked  in 
Big  John's  shoes;  And,  aren't  you  looking  for  home,  Liza?" 

"Yes,  yes  I am."  She  couldn't  help  listening  now  even  though  she  was  sure  Grady  wasn't  all  together  there.  But  he  was 
saying  something.  In  fact  he  spoke  to  that  insatiable  craving  inside  her  for  something  she  didn't  even  know.  Now  that 
terrible  gnawing  worked  its  way  up  and  cracked  open." 

"I  am  looking  for  a home  that's  nowhere.  Nothing  satisfies  me." 

"And  nothing  ever  will  probably.  But  you're  here  now.  What  do  you  really  want  to  do?" 

"I  think  I want  to  write,  but  I don't  know  where  to  start,  Anyway  . . ." 

"Anyway,  if  you  want  to  write,  why  don't  you?  You've  got  a circus  right  here  going  on  all  around  you  while  you  sit 
under  the  bleachers  and  eat  popcorn." 

Liza  wanted  to  fight  back  but  she  knew  she  couldn't. 


"Liza,  let  me  tell  you  about  a gnu  I once  knew." 

"What?" 

"I  met  him  in  a scrabble  game  and  since  then  I fell  in  love  with  him.  I often  remember  the  gnu  I once  knew  and  I've  even 
seen  one  or  two  running  loose  in  the  Tally-Ho.  The  gnu's  a silly  fellow.  His  name's  harder  than  hell  to  pronounce  and  he  just 
comes  and  goes  as  he  pleases.  He's  rather  shy,  too,  and  comes  out  only  rarely,  like  at  a first  snowfall,  or  in  a red  crumbling 
leaf  and  most  often  when  I dance." 

"When  do  you  dance?" 

"Whenever  I can  and  sometimes  when  I can't.  When  I hurt  I try  to  dance  though  it's  a bit  harder.  Anyway,  Liza,  there 
are  degrees  of  dancing.  But  if  you  want  to,  you  can.  It's  all  in  that  gnu.  He's  as  real  as  you  want  him  to  be." 

"I'm  not  sure  I understand." 

"You  don't  have  to." 

The  other  girls  had  all  left  now  for  their  afternoon  break,  except  Christine  who  worked  straight  through.  More  than  one 
had  glanced  suspiciously  at  the  two  in  the  booth.  This  was  unheard  of,  a waitress  sitting  there  with  the  cook  for  almost  an 
hour. 

Liza  sat  there.  Grady  had  gone  and  she  had  not  said  goodbye  or  anything.  "Hey,"  she  thought  "maybe  he's  the  gnu 
Then  again,  maybe  not." 

"This  place,  these  people,"  she  thought.  "Bessie  . . . Flo  . . . Theresa  ...  I want  to  see  you  . . Louise  . . Louise  . . 
Thor,  hey  maybe  he  does  Greek  dances  — but  he's  German!  Oh  well." 

Nothing  spectacular  happened  after  that  day,  or  on  that  day  for  that  matter.  But  something  was  happening  that  only 
Grady  noticed.  Liza  still  arrived  late  most  of  the  time  and  never  was  in  perfect  form  as  a waitress,  but  something  about  her 
different.  She  asked  questions  and  actually  listened  as  Louise  told  her  about  her  daughter  and  granddaughter  all  of  whom 
lived  in  one  house  with  no  father  or  husband.  She  asked  Theresa  about  her  daughter  away  at  school  whom  Theresa  supported 
and  loved,  and  learned  all  about  the  three  husbands  Bessie  had  buried.  And,  one  day,  she  laughed  out  loud  at  Bessie's 
favorite  trick  of  yanking  the  tablecloth  out  from  under  the  ash  trays  and  coffee  cups  of  gaping  ladies  who  overstayed  at 
luncheons. 

Summer  was  wearing  itself  out  and  it  was  time  for  Liza  to  move  on.  On  her  last  day  at  work  Liza  slipped  into  the  kitchen 
with  a left  over  bottle  of  champagne  from  a wedding.  "Grady,  let's  toast  to  the  gnu  we  both  know." 

"I'll  drink  to  that,"  Grady  smiled,  glad  to  find  Liza  there  when  he  looked  into  her  eyes. 

"You  know  what  I'm  doing,  Grady?" 


"Let  me  guess." 

"I  bet  you  can't". 

"You're  giving  dancing  lessons  to  the  couple  you  live  with." 

"Not  exactly,  though  I might.  I'm  writing  a story,  Grady,  about  the  Tally-Ho.  You  wouldn't  believe  how  good  it  sounds. 
At  least,  I like  it.  You  would  never  believe  that  I didn't  just  make  it  all  up.  You  know  we  are  really  a bunch  of  characters 
here!  I just  changed  some  of  the  names  and  probably  I better  not  use  "Tally-Ho,"  maybe  we  can  call  it  the  "Red  Balloon"  or 
something." 

"Work  on  it,  Liza,  You'll  think  of  a good  name  I'm  sure. 

"Grady  . . . thanks." 

"For  what?" 

"For  taking  me  to  the  circus." 

Grady's  eyes  said.  I understand  and  I'm  glad  you  can  dance  and  laugh  at  gnus. 


Liza's  rented  room  shrank  and  she  went  someplace.  The  Tally-Ho  still  stands  and  once  in  a while  people  dance  there  or 
chase  a gnu  running  through. 

In  September  Grady  received  a letter  from  Liza: 

"I'm  not  just  going,  I'm  going  someplace  and  I am  writing,  Grady.  I want  to  share  with  you  a poem  I wrote  the  evening 
after  I met  the  gnu.  It's  the  way  I end  my  story  about  the  Tally-Ho.  Maybe  it's  bad  poetry,  but  it  was  a good  dance: 


Red  and  yellow  balloons  dance  and  float  by 
Growing  children  who  watch  and  wonder  why. 
We  search  and  question  every  face 
Looking  for  a coming-home  place, 

Skipping  and  stumbling  gracefully 
Discussing  the  gnu  we  once  knew. 


As  we  stop  to  munch  on  daisies 
The  God  of  laughter  moves  us  to  tears 
Joy  spills  all  over  laying  bare  our  fears. 
Let's  pick  up  the  pieces  and  drink 
To  the  gnu  we  once  knew. 

Watch  now,  the  sun  drooping  in  the  west 
Lights  up  our  castle  in  the  sky 
As  we  speak  of  dreams  and  dip  our  feet 
in  the  creek  nearby 
Wondering  whatever  happened  to  the 
gnu  we  once  knew. 

Streetlights  flicker  on,  time  to  go  home 
But  where? 

To  a tent,  where  young  men  die,  old  men 
dance,  and  children  cry. 

Listen,  touch  the  cry  of  life 
Being  born  in  seeds  that  die. 

We're  growing  children,  you  and  I 
Feeling  the  thrill  of  living  to  die 
Dying  to  live  in  a God  of  earth, 

(Who  recently  moved  from  the  sky). 
As  we  sip  on  water  turned  to  wine 
We  toast  to  the  gnu  we  once  knew 
And  carefully  make  our  way  home. 


Sister  Diane  Kenney,  MMB 
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GREEK  FESTIVAL 


WARM  BARBECUED  AIR 

BREA  THES  A DANCE  INTO  SWEA  TY  BODIES, 

FOOLISH  SA  GES  OR  WISE  FREAKS  ALL ? 

THE  DANCE  TELLS  THE  TALE. 
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Cours  a Veternelle  cimetiere. 


Lentement  je  suis  I’eau  de  mise're: 
Baissant  la  tete,  je  cours  tremblant 


DEMANDING  POETS 


Write  about 

simple 

things. 

Write  about  them  in 

a manner 

I'm  unaccustomed  to 


and  in  words  which 

Move 


and 


one's  Spirit 


Stir 

one's  Emotions. 


To  me 

the 

simple  things 

in  LIFE 

are  what  others  consider  complex, 
hard  to  understand, 
hard  to  communicate, 
and  I ask  them 

What  can  be  so  difficult 
in 

loving? 


Nanny  Lorenz 
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